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By ROBIN PALMER 


Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


There are those, of course, 
Who prefer a horse, i 9 
And a few who like a car, } Vine 
But you really can’t 4 

Beat an elephant 

If you have to travel far. 


He can haul his load x7 
On a bumpy road; “ @ 
He can stop and clear the path. Ns 
He can fill his nose 
Like a garden hose 
If you need a shower bath. 


He can give you rides 

On his head, besides, 

Ob, you must admit it’s fun! 
* And all he asks 

“4 To reward his tasks 

_ Lsanut or sugar bun. 


Ob, you really can’t 

Beat an elephant 

Ifyou have to move away, 
For he’s stronger far 

& Thanamotor car, 


* aan his fuel is only HAY. 


* 
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Dear 


“Perhaps a pet would help,” 
gested Barbie’s father. 

“Yes, a pet might make her less 
wild,” said her mother. 

“Yes,” said Great-aunt Sadie, “if 
she learns to be sweet and gentle to 
a pet, she might become a gentle 
little girl.” 

“Mmmm,” said her father, “a 
small pet would be best.” 

“Yes,” said Great-aunt Sadie, 
teeny-tiny pet should make her the 
gentlest child in the whole town. 
Think of. that!” 

All their eyes were shining as they 
thought of the quiet and gentle child 
that Barbie would become. No more 
pounding of feet as she raced from 
room to room. No stamping up and 
down stairs. No more shouting and 
shrieking. How pleasant the house 
would be! 

What pet would be the best? 
What were the smallest animals? 
Barbie’s father twisted up his brows 
and thought. No, a cricket would be 
too noisy when it sang at night. Her 
mother tapped her fingers on the 
arms of her rocking chair. No, a bee 
might sting people and that would 


sug- 
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With illustrations by the author 


never do. Great-aunt Sadie chewed 
at the ends of her knitting needles. 
No, a canary would sing all the time 
and Barbie might sing with it, or 
even whistle. No, not a canary. 

“T know,” said Barbie’s father. “A 
mouse! What is stiller than a 
mouse?” 

“Why, yes,” said her mother. 
“ “As quiet as a mouse,’ the old say- 
ing goes.” 

“Barbie would be quiet as a 
mouse! Oh, that would be perfect,” 
piped Great-aunt Sadie. 

So Barbie’s father bought a mouse 
at the pet shop. It was a white mouse 
with pink edges on its ears and its 
feet. He bought a cage for the mouse, 
too, and brought it home and put it 
in the playroom. In the cage were a 
saucer for food and a little dish for 
water. 

Barbie’s mother and father and 
Great-aunt Sadie stood around the 
cage and watched the mouse. It was 
as still as still could be. They all 
smiled wide smiles. “Now,” they 
said softly, “we'll see.” 

“Whoopee!” yelled Barbie, as she 
burst in at the front door. “Hello!” 
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she cried. “Mum, Dad, where are 
you?” 

“Here,” said her father in a low 
voice. 

“Whee!” shouted Barbie, as she 
ran into the room. “What’s the 
matter?” 

Her mother and her father and 
her great-aunt Sadie did not say a 
word. They smiled and pointed at 
the cage on the table. 

“Whoopee!” cried Barbie. “It’s a 
mouse!” 

She put her face close to the cage 
and laughed a big, loud laugh. The 
mouse clung to the other side of the 

and trembled. 

“A little softer, maybe,” said her 
father. 

“Perhaps you frightened it,” said 
* her mother. 

“Yes,” said her great-aunt Sadie. 
“A mouse is such a quiet little animal. 
It may like people to be quiet too.” 

“I didn’t mean to scare you,” 
squeaked Barbie in a tiny little voice 
that hardly came out of her mouth. 
“Poor little thing. I won’t hurt you.” 





The mouse dropped down from 
the side of the cage and took a drink 
of water. 

_“P’m going to call it Nibble ‘cause 
of the way it eats,” said Barbie softly. 
“Isn’t it sweet!” 

Barbie sat in a chair beside the 
cage and talked to the mouse in a 
very little voice. Each morning she 
filled the dishes with food and water 
and put them carefully in at the door 
of the cage. She wiggled her fingers 
at the mouse. Sometimes she held 
them still so that the mouse could 
nibble at them. 

“Little Nibble,” said Barbie, “I’m 
very fond of you.” And the mouse 
was fond of Barbie, too. 

Her father and her mother and 
Great-aunt Sadie smiled and smiled. 
How pleasant and quiet the house 
was. 

Barbie wiggled her fingers at the 
mouse. When she wiggled them 
faster, the mouse would skip and 
jump. When she wiggled them as 
fast as she could, the mouse would 
almost stand on its head. Barbie 
giggled and danced her fingers until 
the cage rocked. The mouse danced 
too. Barbie sang to the mouse louder 
and louder, and the mouse held its 
head on one side and listened. 
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It was then that she thought the 
mouse might like to come out and 
dance with her. She unfastened the 
door of the cage. 

“Come on, Nibble,” she said. 
“Come out and dance with me.” 

The mouse came out. It scampered 
from the cage and looked around. It 
ran this way and it galloped that way 
between Barbie’s feet. Then it 
dashed across the room into the 
dining room. 

“Come back, come back, Nibble,” 
called Barbie. “Where are you?” 

She ran around looking for the 
mouse, and her father and mother 
looked too. But nowhere could they 
find the white mouse. All that day 
they hunted and called, but not one 
word did Nibble answer. 

The next morning Great-aunt 
Sadie stood in the hall putting on her 
coat to go marketing. She put on her 
coat and pulled it around her shoul- 
ders. “Oh, oh, oh! Help!” she 
screamed. “Somebody’s running up 
and down my back!” She dropped 
her coat on the floor and skipped 
out on the front porch. But before 
the door shut after her, out scam- 
pered the white mouse into the wide 
world. 

“Oh,” moaned Barbie, “there goes 
Nibble! Now we'll never find him,” 
and her crying was so loud that no 
one could stay in the room with her. 

That evening after Barbie was 
asleep, her father and mother and 
Great-aunt Sadie were sitting in the 
living room. 
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“We must get another mouse,” 
said her father. “She loved that one 
so much.” 

“Oh, not another mouse,” shivered 
Great-aunt Sadie. “J can still feel it 
crawling down my back.” 





“And it did not keep Barbie still, 
either,” said her mother. 

“Well, we can find some animal 
that will,” said her father. 

Barbie’s mother tapped her fin- 
gers on the arms of her rocking 
chair. No, it couldn’t be a squirrel. 
Squirrels ate buttons from people’s 
clothes and that would never do. 

Great-aunt Sadie chewed at her 
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knitting needles. INo, it couldn’t be 
a kitten. A kitten would play with 


’ her yarn and tangle it. No, not a 


kitten. 

Barbie’s father wrinkled his fore- 
head. “I know,” he said, “a rabbit. 
Who ever heard a rabbit say any- 
thing? Who ever heard a rabbit 
make any noise at all?” 

“That’s right,” said her mother. 
“Rabbits are perfectly quiet.” 

“And it is an out-of-door animal, 
too,” said Great-aunt Sadie. “It 
would never be in the house at all.” 

They all three nodded and smiled 
at each other. With Barbie out in 
the yard with the rabbit, how quiet 
the house would be. Oh, yes, in- 
deed! 

So Barbie’s father bought her a 
rabbit at the pet shop. It had pink 
ears and pink eyes and a nose like a 
wriggling rosebud. He built a hutch 
for it in the back yard and put in a 
bin for food and a dish for water. 

“Oh, you beautiful thing,” whis- 
pered Barbie. “You look like a soft 
snowball.” The rabbit was eating 
round bites from a cabbage leaf. 

“I’m going to call you Nibble,” 
said Barbie, “ ’cause of the way you 
ent.” 

Barbie lay on her stomach and 
watched the rabbit. She talked to 
it softly between the wires. She 
brought fresh water every day and 
carrots and green things from the 
garden. The rabbit ate all morning 
every day and, the faster it ate, the 
faster its nose wiggled. It slept all the 
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afternoon and Barbie would curl up 
beside it waiting for it to wake up. 
Her father and mother and Great- 
aunt Sadie smiled at each other. 

“The rabbit is keeping her quiet,” 
they said. “Isn’t the house restful 
and pleasant?” 

One day Barbie lifted the rabbit 
out and held it in her arms. “You're 
as cute as a baby,” she said. 

And it was then that Barbie 
thought of dressing the rabbit. She 
carried it into the playroom and shut 
the door. She dressed it in a pink 
dress that belonged to her doll Mir- 
anda and a yellow bonnet that be- 
longed to May and some shoes that 
belonged to Annabel. 

“Hold still, Nibble. You mustn’t 
wiggle so. How can I put your 
clothes on straight?” 

Nibble did wiggle. He wiggled so 
fast that he jumped out of her hands. 
He hopped across the room. The 
bonnet bobbed over his eyes and the 
pink dress twitched above his tail. 

“Oh, Nibble!” shouted Barbie, “if 
you only knew how funny you look. 
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Come here, Nibble. Wait a minute. 
Wait!” 

Barbie opened the door and ran 
shouting after Nibble. She and the 
rabbit hopped into the living room. 
They fell over her father’s feet and 
under her mother’s chair. They 
wound themselves up in Great-aunt 
Sadie’s knitting yarn. 

“Oh, my!” moaned Great-aunt 
Sadie. Her knitting hopped after 
Nibble. And Barbie followed, shout- 
ing, “Wait a minute. Oh, Nibble!” 

But Nibble did not wait. He wig- 
gled and wiggled and hopped away. 
Barbie held the pink dress in one 
hand and the shoes in the other. 
Nibble went hopping off across the 
yard. He went hopping off into the 
wide world. 
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“Oh!” wailed Barbie. “There goes 
Nibble. Now we’ll never find him 
nor May’s bonnet either!” 

That evening after Barbie was 
asleep, her father and her mother 
and Great-aunt Sadie were in the 
living room. 

“We must get another pet,” said 
her father. “She loved that rabbit 
so.” 

Great-aunt Sadie was chewing at 
the ends of her knitting needles. No, 
it couldn’t be a puppy. He would 
just eat up her balls of yarn. No, not 
a puppy: 

Barbie’s mother tapped the arms 
of the rocking chair with her fingers. 
No, it couldn’t be a pony. They 
didn’t have any stable and it would 
cost too much to feed. No, not a 
pony. “What pet could keep her 
quiet?” she asked. 

Barbie’s father was frowning and 
rubbing his forehead. “I know,” he 
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cried. “There’s a circus coming to 
town. We'll take her to the circus. 
Maybe seeing the animals would 
help.” 

“If she would just sit quietly and 
think about lions and tigers and 
bears,” said her mother. 

“Yes, if she only would,” said 
Great-aunt Sadie, “how pleasant the 
house would be.” 

“We'll try it,” said Barbie’s father. 

So he took Barbie to the circus 
when it came to town the next week. 
Her mother and Great-aunt Sadie 
went, too. They went along to see 
how quiet Barbie would be when she 
saw all the wild animals of the circus. 

Barbie was so excited. The animal 
tent was warm and smelly. The sun 
shone in at the doorway and the saw- 
dust was soft and quiet under their 
feet. The animals stood in a circle 
around the tent. On one side were 
the cages and on the other side the 
big animals were staked out. 

“Oh,” whispered Barbie. “Look, 
look, look!” 

She crept softly past the cages, 
the lions and the tiger and the wolf 
and the coyote. She stood on tiptoe 
to watch the bears and the leopard 
and the monkeys. They growled and 
barked and chattered at her, but she 
did not say a word. Her mother and 
father and Great-aunt Sadie smiled 
at each other. The wild animals were 
keeping Barbie quiet just as they had 
hoped. She did not even dance. 

“Oh, look!” whispered Barbie. 
“There are some real elephants. 


Look at the big one. Isn’t it sweet!” 
The elephant stood there like a tall 

mountain. It glinted its little eyes at 

Barbie and swung its trunk at her. 

“Oh,” whispered Barbie. “Look, 
it likes me!” 

“You don’t need to whisper,” said 
the keeper. “As long as you don’t 
shout, she won’t mind. She’s a nice 
elephant, name of Lillie, and she’s 
gentler than a kitten. Won’t scratch 
or bite.” He held a bunch of hay to- 
ward the elephant. She took it with 
her trunk and tucked it up into her 
mouth. 

“Oh, isn’t she sweet?” Barbie 
murmured. “Isn’t she just too sweet? 
I’m going to call her Nibble ’cause 
of the way she eats.” 

“Likes animals, huh?” said the 
keeper, winking at Barbie’s father 
and mother and Great-aunt Sadie. 

“If they'll just keep her quiet,” 
her father said. 

“Well, she’s quiet enough now,” 
the keeper said. “Here, little missie. 
Like to feed her?” 

Barbie clutched the hay in both 
hands and held it toward the ele- 
phant. 

“Here, Nibble, take a bite,” she 
said. 

The elephant stretched out her 
trunk and blew noisy sniffs over the 
hay. Then she took it with her trunk 
and tucked it into her mouth. 

“Oh, Nibble, you sweet thing,” 
cooed Barbie. “I’m so fond of you.” 

“Well, I never,” laughed the 
keeper. “She does like animals, sure 
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enough. Better go in now, folks. Cir- 
cus’ll start in a minute.” 

Barbie walked out of the animal 
tent with her head turned over her 
shoulder and her eyes on the ele- 
phant. 

“You sweet thing, Nibble. I’m so 
very fond of you,” she sighed. 

Her mother and her father and 
Great-aunt Sadie smiled widely at 
each other. The circus animals were 


keeping her quiet. It takes good big 
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animals to do it, they thought, and 
plenty of them. 

Up on the circus seats Barbie 
leaned forward. She leaned far for- 
ward and kept her eyes on the en- 
trance of the animal tent. 

“There she comes,” she whis- 
pered. “There comes Nibble now. 
The first one, the beautiful big one. 
Oh, Nibble!” 

The three elephants did their 
tricks in the circus ring. They stood 











on three big balls and rolled them. 
They sat in huge chairs. They 
danced. Their huge round feet shuf- 
fled in the sawdust. 

“Isn’t she smart? Just watch her,” 
said Barbie. “She can do anything, 
can’t she? Nibble is the smartest ele- 
phant I ever saw. The very smartest.” 

The next morning before break- 
fast, Barbie was sitting on the front 
steps. She sat with her chin in her 
hand and thought about Nibble. Not 
Nibble the white mouse, not Nibble 
the white rabbit. She was thinking 
about Nibble, the mud-colored ele- 
phant. 

“Oh, Nibble, I wish I could see 
you.” 

Barbie watched a truck coming 
slowly up the street. It was swaying 
from side to side. No, it was not a 
truck exactly. It was more like a 
mountain. It was a mud-colored 
mountain and part of the mountain 
was waving to and fro. 


“Why, it’s an elephant!” cried 
Barbie. 

It came lumbering closer. Its trunk 
was swinging, its little eyes were 
snapping. 

“Why, look!” whispered Barbie. 
“It must be one of the circus ele- 
phants. It might be Nibble. Why, I 
do believe it is Nibble! Nibble!” 

The elephant snapped its eyes at 
her and turned too short a corner 
and brushed over the gate post. It 
carried the gate along too. It shuffled 
past the porch and into the garden. 
There it began upturning the carrots 
and pulling at the flowers. 

Barbie tiptoed into the kitchen 
and on into the dining room. 
“Hem-m-m-m,” she said, clearing 
her throat. 

Her mother was pouring a cup of 
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coffee and her father was behind the 
newspaper. Great-aunt Sadie was 
cracking each crumb of the toast 
she was eating, crunch, crunch. 

“Breakfast is ready,” said her 
mother. “Were you talking to one 
of the neighbor children?” 

“No, my pet is in the garden. 
Nibble, you know,” said Barbie 
softly. 

“Not the mouse!” squealed Great- 
aunt Sadie. 

“Not the rabbit,” shouted her 
father. 

“No, it’s Nibble. She’s in the 
garden.” 

“She must be a nice, quiet pet,” 
said Barbie’s mother. 

“Yes, she’s quiet. She’s very fond 
of petunias,” said Barbie. 

“Not my beautiful petunias!” 
cried her mother. 

“She’s dug up the potatoes, too.” 

“Not the potatoes!” cried her 
father, coming out from behind the 
newspaper. “They aren’t ready to 
be dug yet.” 

All three of them jumped up from 
the table and ran through the 
kitchen. The elephant met them at 
the door. She was chewing her cud. 

“TIsn’t she sweet?” asked Barbie. 
“Oh, Nibble, I’m so fond of you.” 

The elephant swung her trunk 
toward them and Great-aunt Sadie 
screamed. She screamed louder than 
she did when the mouse was running 
up and down her back. 

“Help!” she screamed. “Help!” 

She screamed so loud that she 
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frightened Nibble. The elephant 
lifted her head and answered her 
with a voice like a giant’s trumpet. 
Then she scooped up some dirt with 
her trunk and blew it over Great- 
aunt Sadie. 

The neighbors came running from 
all directions to see the elephant. 

“Better call the police,” said Mr. 
Green. 

“Better tie it up,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“An elephant eats a terrible lot,” 
said old Mr. White. 

“Her name is Nibble,” said Barbie. 
“TIsn’t she sweet?” 

Billy Smith came riding up on his 
bicycle. He was the boy who 
brought telegrams from the tele- 
graph office. 

“Guess you're the people all 
right,” he said. “I’ve been riding all 
around town looking for the ele- 
phant. Here’s a telegram for the 
person who finds the elephant.” 

“Give it to me,” said Barbie. 
“She’s my elephant, name of Nib- 
ble.” : 

Billy handed the telegram to 
Barbie’s father. This is what it said: 


TO THE PERSON WHO FINDS THE 
ELEPHANT, NAME OF LILLIE. SHE RAN 
AWAY FROM THE CIRCUS. BE KIND TO 
HER, FEED HER PLENTY OF HAY AND 
GIVE HER PLENTY OF WATER. SHE 
LIKES APPLE PIES. PLUTO’S CIRCUS 
WILL PAY ALL COSTS. A TRUCK WILL 
BE SENT FOR THE ELEPHANT AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE. SHE IS REALLY VERY 
GENTLE IF KINDLY HANDLED. 


ll 











“Well,” said Barbie’s father, 
“Guess I’d better order a few loads 
of good hay.” , 

“She can have a wash tub for a 
drinking cup,” said Barbie’s mother. 

“And I'll make a few apple pies 
right away,” said Great-aunt Sadie. 


She was very fond of Barbie. She 
would chirrup to her and talk to her 
in elephant language. She made a 
swing of her trunk and swung her 
to and fro. 

The family did not notice how 
quiet Barbie had become. They were 





“Maybe a dozen or so. I wonder if 
she prefers nutmeg or cinnamon.” 
Nibble was very happy at Barbie’s 
house. She ate tons of hay and she 
drank gallons of water. She pushed 
over the little apple trees and ate the 
leaves and the roots. She ate all the 
pies that Great-aunt Sadie could 
make. She pushed her trunk through 
the kitchen screen and stole all the 
doughnuts. She was so friendly. 

She liked to suck water up into 
her trunk and sprinkle Great-aunt 
Sadie. Every time she did it Great- 
aunt Sadie would scream and Nibble 
would squeal with joy. 

Nibble slept in the garage until 
one night she turned around in it 
and broke the garage into pieces. 
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too busy taking care of Nibble. 
Barbie’s father was pitching hay all 
day, or drawing water in the tub, or 
washing Nibble off with the hose. 
Her mother was sweeping up the 
dirt that Nibble blew in at the win- 
dows, or cleaning up the glass when 
the windows were broken. Nibble 
liked the sound of breaking glass and 
she broke the windows as fast as she 
could. 

Then one day a big, low truck 
stopped in front of Barbie’s house. 
It was a strong truck with twelve 
wheels. Three men jumped down 
from the seat. They pulled a long 
board runway from the truck. One 
end rested on the truck and one on 
the ground. Barbie knew what it 
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was for. Only an elephant was big 
enough to ride in a truck like that. 
Only a big truck like that could 
carry an elephant. 

“They’ve come to take Nibble 
away,” Barbie said. “Oh, dear, oh, 
dear.” 

“Hello, little missie,” said the 
keeper. “So you’re the one who's 
taking care of our Lillie.” 

“Yes,” murmured Barbie. “We’re 
great friends. Does she have to go?” 

“Oh, sure,” said the keeper. “Look 
at all the damage she’s done around 
here. Look at the garden and the 
garage and——” 

“We don’t really mind that,” said 
Barbie, “at least, not much. She’s so 
sweet. I’d like her to stay.” 

“But think of all the people who 
want to see her. Think of all the 
children in all the towns.” 

“Well, yes,” said Barbie. “I sup- 
pose so. But I’m very fond of her.” 

“Next summer and every summer, 
you ll come to see her in the circus. 
You'll have free tickets to all the 
shows and she'll remember you, 
Lillie will.” 

“Oh, will she?” cried Barbie. 

“Sure. Elephants remember peo- 
ple. Come on, Lillie. Come on, old 
girl.” The keeper and two men went 
over to Lillie. The elephant squinted 
her eyes at them. 

“Come along, old girl,” repeated 
the keeper. He sounded as if he 
meant it and the elephant followed 
after him toward the truck. She 
knew she must mind him. 
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“Good-by, Nibble,” sobbed Bar- 
bie. “Come back as soon as you can.” 

The elephant hung her head and 
looked very sad as she shuffled along 
the driveway. 

“Here’s a check,” said the keeper 
to Barbie’s father. “If it doesn’t pay 
for the food and the damage and the 
trouble, let us know.” 

Nibble stumbled up the runway 
into the truck. 

“Thanks, little missie,” said the 
keeper. “Thanks for being a friend 
to Lillie.” He climbed into the truck 
beside the elephant. “Okay, boys,” 
he said. 

Grumble, pop, off went the truck 
as Nibble gave one last trumpet call. 

“Good-by, Nibble, good-by,” 
sobbed Barbie. 

Barbie’s father and her mother 
and Great-aunt Sadie were almost 
crying, too. The truck whirled 
around the corner. Nibble was go- 
ing out into the wide world. 

Three evenings after Nibble had 
ridden away, Barbie’s family sat in 
the living room. Barbie had cried 
herself to sleep. 

“That was a good, big check,” 
said her father, “more than it cost 
me. It ought to build a new garage 
and put in new screens and win- 
dows. And I can hire someone to 
put in a new garden and maybe buy 
some more apple trees.” 

“Tm going to do my fall house 
cleaning now even if it is the middle 
of July,” said her mother. “So much 
dirt in the house.” 
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“I don’t care if I never see an 
apple pie again, nutmeg or cinna- 
mon,” said Great-aunt Sadie. 

“Have you noticed how quiet 
Barbie is?” asked her mother. “She 
just sits and thinks. She’s too quiet.” 

“Yes,” said her father. “She 
doesn’t sing or shout or stamp 
around any more. We’ll have to get 
her a new pet. What can it be?” 

Great-aunt Sadie tapped her teeth 
with her knitting needles. “A puppy 
is the noisiest animal I know of. It 
barks and races and children run and 
shout after it.” 

“Yes, a puppy would liven her 
up,” said Barbie’s mother. 

“By all means, a puppy,” said 
Barbie’s father. “A puppy would do 
it. A puppy would bring some life 
back into this house. We must have 
her laughing again.” 

So the next day Barbie’s father 
bought a puppy at the pet shop. It 
was a tan puppy with a very little tail, 
but it had big feet and ears that 
reached to the ground. It bounced 
every minute. Barbie’s mother gave 
it a bowl of milk. The puppy lapped 
it up hungrily, slop, slosh, gurgle. 

Barbie’s father and her mother and 
Great-aunt Sadie stood beside it, 
smiling. They all three smiled at 
each other. Now that should make 
Barbie happy again. Now she would 
laugh once more. 

Barbie came quietly in at the 
kitchen door. She closed the door 
gently behind her. . 

““What’s that?” she asked in a low 
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voice. “What are you looking at? 
Why, whoops! It’s a puppy!” she 
shouted. “It’s a real live puppy! 
Hoop-hey! Hurrah! Look at it eat. 
Isn’t it sweet!” 

She danced up and down. The 
puppy rolled its eyes at her, but kept 
on eating noisily. 

“Whoops!” cried Barbie. “Know 
what? I’m going to call it Gobble 
cause of the way it eats. Oh, Gobble, 
you're sweet. I’m going to be very 
fond of you.” 

“Yap, yap, yap,” said the puppy. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Barbie, stamp- 
ing on the bare floor. “Oh, Gobble!” 
she shouted. 

Barbie’s father and her mother 
and Great-aunt Sadie looked at each 
other and winked. The puppy was 
making Barbie happy. Now they 
would hear some noise again. Now 
it would not be so dull and quiet any 
more. It would be like home once 
more. 

“Whoop-hey!” shouted Barbie, 
as she jumped up and down. 

“Yap, yap, yap!” barked the 
puppy. “Yap, yap, yap!” He was 
bouncing too. . 

Barbie’s father and her mother and 
Great-aunt Sadie all grinned and 
grinned. “How pleasant the house 
is again,” they said. 
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THE 


FAR-OFF PLACES 


By EARL MARVIN RUSH 








| RICARDO MORALES 
lived high up in the mountains, half- 
way between the city of San Bernar- 
dino and the summit of Cajon Pass. 
Behind the house a steep path led up 
to the winding highway, where the 
school bus ran. 

In front of the house another steep 
path led down into the winding 
gorge, where the trains ran. There 
was no other house within miles, and 
most boys of eleven would have 
thought it a lonely place. 

But Ricardo didn’t mind that. 
How could anyone be lonely when 
there were always trains in Cajon 
Pass? Trains day and night. Long 
freight trains crawling up the pass, 
with one locomotive pulling in front 
and two locomotives pushing from 
behind. Long freight trains coasting 
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down the pass, with sparks flying 
from the brakes. 

In the dark hours, too, it was 
pleasant to hear the echoing shrieks 
of the locomotives as they left the 
city and started up Cajon Pass. The 
passenger trains were better then, 
because of the lights. Three times 
every night Ricardo woke and sat 
up in bed at the exact moment when 
a lighted passenger train was just be- 
low his window. His very best 
dreams came after he had watched 
one of them panting upward, carry- 
ing people to the far-off places like 
New York and Savannah. 

Ricardo knew about many such 
far places from his geography. “It 
is the best study in all the world,” he 
told Miss Parsons. 

“T think so, too,” said his teacher. 
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“But you must also study reading 
and writing and spelling and num- 
bers, Ricardo. There are a great 
many things you must know before 
you can be an engineer on a loco- 
motive.” 

“I know,” said Ricardo. “I shall 
study everything. If it were not for 
the girls, I might even be head of 
the class.” 

The girls in the fifth grade all 
laughed very hard at this, even his 
sister Rosita. But Ricardo only 
grinned. Always he felt sorry. for 
girls, who could never go to the far 
places on a great locomotive. 

Pedro Morales, who was the 
father of Ricardo and Rosita, worked 
for the railroad. He was a track 
watcher. All day long, on a chugging 
little car that was called a speeder, 
he rode up and down the tracks from 
the edge of the city to the summit 
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of Cajon Pass. His job was impor- 
tant, even if it did not take him to 
the far places. He must watch for 
loose spikes and rotted ties and 
broken rails, and for boulders that 
might fall across the tracks. 

Ricardo was always glad when it 
was Saturday and he could ride with 
his father on the chugging little 
speeder. It pleased him when they 
found a tie that was no longer solid 
and safe. First Pedro would pull out 
the spikes that fastened it to the rails. 
Then he and Ricardo, working with 
shovels, would dig away the gravel 
until they could slide the tie from 
under the track. The new tie, taken 
from the speeder, was much heavier 
than the old one. It was hard work 
sliding it under the rails and bedding 
it solid with gravel. 

Sometimes, before Ricardo’s father 
could drive in the new spikes, they 
would hear the shriek of a locomo- 
tive whistle. “It is good to rest,” 
Pedro would say, as the two dragged 
the little speeder from the track and 
sat down to wait for the great thun- 
dering monster. Then, when he 
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could hear his own voice again, “It 
is also good to have the help of a 
strong one like you, Ricardo mio.” 

Every Saturday evening, when 
Ricardo climbed upward toward 
home with his father, he would 
pause on the steep path beside a great 
jagged rock. “This is a wicked one. 
Surely, when the rains come, it will 
break loose and roll down between 
the rails.” 

“Quien sabe!” his father would 
reply. “Who knows! Perhaps the 
boulder has deep roots and will not 
fall for a thousand years. Do not 
make a worry of it, Ricardo mio. 
What is to happen will happen.” 

The rains came late that winter in 
California. They came so late that 
the ranchers who grew hay on the 
rounded mountaintops began to fear 
for their crops. But the rains did 
come at last. First the sky grew hazy. 
Then it turned gray, with scudding 
black clouds. Finally, on a cool wind 
from the northeast, sounded the first 
splattering drops. 

Pedro Morales, sitting before the 
open fire, took the pipe from his 
mouth. He listened for a moment to 
the sighing of the wind in the 
chimney. “This,” he said gravely, 
“will be a great storm.” 

It was indeed a great storm, the 
worst storm that San Bernardino 
had known in many years. In violent 
gusts the wind boomed down Cajon 
Pass, bringing with it a slashing rain 
that did not stop, day or night, for 
almost two weeks. At night, when 
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Ricardo woke and sat up in bed, the 
lighted passenger trains were so 
blurred by the rain that he was never 
sure he had seen them at all. It was 
only after he had heard the distant 
shriek of whistles that he was able 
to sleep again and dream of the 
pleasant far places. 

On the third day of the great 
storm there was no school. “I am 
glad,” said Pedro Morales. “In such 
times it is good to have the help of 
two bright eyes and two strong arms, 
Ricardo. Never in my life have | 
seen such a storm. Down each track 
the water runs like a river.” 

During the days that followed, 
there were times when Ricardo al- 
most wished he were back in school 
studying even such unpleasant sub- 
jects as spelling. Always, long be- 
fore evening, he and his father were 
wet and cold and miserable. They 
wore rubber boots and raincoats and 
storm hats that fastened under the 
chin with a broad strap. But the rain 
blew under their coats. Often, while 
they waited for a long freight train 
to pass, they had to stand in water 
so deep it ran into their boots. 

Once, when the little speeder was 
chugging slowly up the winding 
gorge, it struck a boulder that had 
rolled down the hillside and lay 
against a rail. The speeder leaped 
from the track and Ricardo flew 
into the ditch like a great frog. He 
was shivering when he scrambled out 
of the muddy water. “It would be 
nice,” he said, “if you could sit be- 
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fore the fire for a time and smoke 
your pipe, padre mio.” 

Pedro rolled the boulder from the 
tracks and was already tugging the 
speeder back on the rails. “Si, si,” he 
said, “that would be of the nicest. 
But it cannot be, Ricardo. Now it is 
most important that a track watcher 
work harder and faster than ever.” 
He crossed himself as in the church 
on Sunday morning. “The Saints 
are good that it was not a train that 
struck our boulder.” 

Ricardo forgot his own misery at 
the thought. “That is true,” he said. 
“Persons going to the far-off places 
might have been killed.” 

An hour later they reached the 
summit of Cajon Pass and lifted the 
speeder to the other tracks. The rain 
was blowing harder than ever. 

“Going down we will need only 
the brake,” said Pedro. “Now it is 
pleasant to think of our hard work 
during the long, sunny days. Not 
once in this great storm have we 
found a loose spike or a broken tie. 
It is only the falling boulders that 
give us concern.” 

Ricardo was lying flat on the 
speeder, staring ahead through the 
pelting rain. “Si,” he said over his 
shoulder, “but the boulders fall also 
at night when we are in our beds. 
That wicked one beside the path is 
great enough to wreck a dozen 
trains.” 

“Si, si,” said his father. He was 
hunched over the brake lever, his 
back to the wind. “But we cannot 





work both day and night. Even now 
the darkness is coming fast. We shall 
lock our little car in the tool shed 
and go home to the good fire and the 
hot supper.” 

Sefiora Morales and Rosita had 
gathered wood during the long 
summer days, and there was always 
a pleasant fire in the grate when Ri- 
cardo and his father climbed up the 
muddy path in the evening. 

“Hola,” cried Sefiora Morales on 
the thirteenth day of the great storm, 
“4s it not good that the rain is stop- 
ping at last?” 

“It is very good,” said Pedro. His 
wet clothes were beginning to steam 
before the blaze. 

She turned to Ricardo, who was 
looking into the fire without speak- 
ing. “And thou? Perhaps it is the 
thought of chili y frijoles that makes 
you so sad.” 

“No,” he said slowly, “it is only 
that I have a feeling tonight about 
the great boulder.” 

“Maybe also,” said Rosita, “he has 
a feeling that we shall have to go 
back to the school tomorrow.” 

For thirteen nights the wind had 
shaken the house in the fierce blasts. 
Rain had drummed on the roof and 
dashed against the windows. Now, 
suddenly, there was no wind and no 
rain. It was very quiet when Ricardo 
opened his window and got into bed, 
so quiet he could not get to sleep. 
Every time that the clock chimed, 
he sat up uneasily and listened. 

At eleven, Ricardo could stand it 
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no longer. He dressed quickly and 
slipped out of the house. “If I can 
touch the great boulder and make 
sure,” he said to himself, “‘it will be 
easy to go to sleep and dream of the 
far places.” 

Ricardo knew exactly where the 
boulder was, yet his outstretched 
hand did not touch it. He came back 
a few steps and tried again. Then, 
suddenly, he was running down the 


muddy path, slipping and sliding. | 


The moon broke through the scud- 
ding clouds for an instant, long 
enough for him to see the great stone 
lying across the track. 

For a moment Ricardo sat on the 
bottom step of the path, his knees 
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weak with fear. He wanted to go 
back to the house and rouse his 
father, but that would take much 
time. Besides, not even ten men could 
lift that great boulder from the rail. 
And in only a few moments the mid- 
night passenger train would come 
speeding down Cajon Pass. 

Ricardo always carried the spare 
key to the tool house. He unlocked 
it with trembling fingers and got a 
signal flare from the tool box of the 
speeder. Then he started running up 
the track, stumbling on the uneven 















ties. Almost at once, it seemed, there 
came to his ears the shriek of the 
locomotive as the train reached the 
summit of the pass. The singing of 
the rails grew louder as Ricardo ran, 
and he caught glimpses of the flash- 
ing headlight. 

Now there was no time for run- 
ning. The train had rounded the last 
curve and was coming straight at 
Ricardo. He stepped off the track, 
tore the cap from the signal flare, 
and flung it between the rails. The 
flare spluttered for an instant, then 
blazed into a fierce red glow that 
lighted the very canyon walls. The 
locomotive was screaming a warning 
as it passed Ricardo, and sparks flew 
from the wheels of all the coaches. 

Ricardo trotted after the slowing 
train. There were a few men in each 
sleeping car who had not gone to 
bed. They dropped off the train and 
moved forward toward the locomo- 
tive, asking each other what had 
happened. Ricardo, who was walk- 
ing in their midst, could have told 
them what had happened, but he felt 
suddenly timid at being with these 
strangers from the far places. Also 
he was cold and tired and very 
sleepy. 

The locomotive had stopped only 
the length of four rails from the 
great boulder. The conductor, a 
lantern hanging on his left arm, was 
watching the train crew slide the 
rock into the ditch with the aid of 
long steel bars. In another moment 
the track was clear again. The con- 





ductor turned to the crowd of in- 
terested passengers. “Where is the 
man who placed the flare?” he 
asked. 

Ricardo stepped forward and took 
a long breath. “It was no man, sefior. 
I help my father who is the track 
watcher. Tonight I could not sleep 
and came down to find this boulder.” 
He shrugged, just as Pedro Morales 
always did. “That is all. I got the 
flare and ran up the track with it.” 

A white-haired man _ pushed 
through the circle that surrounded 
Ricardo. “You have saved many lives 
tonight, my son,” he said gravely. “I 
work for the railroad, too, like your 
father. What can we give you as a 
reward?” 

“I want nothing, sefor. I do this 
only because I love the lighted trains 
and the great locomotives with their 
pleasant whistles. Some day, when I 
am big and have learned much in the 
school, I am going to be an engineer. 
Then I can go to the far places like 
Boston and New Orleans.” 

The man shook Ricardo by the 
hand. “You must not wait so long to 
see the far places, my son. This sum- 
mer you shall travel all over the land 
as a guest of the railroad. Is that re- 
ward enough?” 

“Tt is the best of all rewards,” said 
Ricardo, after the conductor had 
joined passengers and crew in a 
hearty cheer. “I could not sleep be- 
fore, sefior, because I was uneasy. 
Now, perhaps, I shall not sleep be- 
cause I am so happy.” 
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Willie comes running with his ears all a-flap- | | “Its crying for help,says Mother, Just see.’ 
The people's Baby is caught ina trap/” || Let's set the poor little creature free." 
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The mice goto work with their sharp little teeth | | The bar topples over and all the.mice shqut, 
And gnaw at a bar, both above and beneath.| | “Hurry up,Baby, now you can get out!” 
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‘To trap a poor Baby is terribly wrong,” 
Says Father."Tts lucky we happened along." 
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Ole Man Orupea 
By GRACE CHAO 


Illustrated by Katharine Knight 


ge ong, long ago in ancient China 
there lived an old, old man. Nobody 
knew just how old he was. Even the 
old man himself did not know. Be- 
cause of the strange things he said 
and the strange things he did, people 
said he was stupid. And so Old Man 
Stupid became his name. 

Old Man Stupid had silvery white 
hair, but he was slightly bald on top. 
His hair was long and straight and 
hung down from all sides of his head. 
He had bushy eyebrows and a fan- 
shaped beard, which was also silvery 
white. One had to look closely 
through the mass of hair to see his 
glinting, dark brown eyes, the pink- 
ish tip of his nose, and the tunnel- 
like opening of his mouth. 

Like all northern Chinese, Old 
Man Stupid was tall and big. He 
walked around barefooted, with his 
wide trousers rolled up to his knees 
and a blue cotton jacket hanging 
loosely from his shoulders. A gourd 
filled with tobacco and a bamboo 


pipe about a foot long dangled from | 


his belt. 

Looking at him, one might have 
thought he was a savage. But, really, 
Old Man Stupid was a simple, dili- 
gent farmer. He and his ancient 
wife, and their large family of five 








generations, lived and worked on a 
fertile piece of land close to the 
shore of the great Yellow Sea. Every 
day at the break of dawn, hoe on 
shoulder, he would lead his sons and 
his grandsons out into the fields of 
beans and wheat. There they would 
work, singing as they labored, until 
sundown. 

Old Man Stupid’s wife, who was 
known as Old Woman Stupid, 
would stay at home with her daugh- 
ters and daughters-in-law, doing the 
work of the household. They did 
the washing and the cooking and fed 
the pigs and chickens. 

Yes, Old Man Stupid had a hard- 
working family, self-reliant and 
happy. 

But there was a problem, a big 
problem, which had always troubled 
them. They always had great difh- 
culty in getting the produce of their 
farm to market. The way to the 
nearest market-town was blocked 
by two great mountains. 
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Because of this, a trip that should 
have taken only one day became a 
journey of many, many days. And 
because they had to scale steep cliffs 
and tread narrow paths through per- 
ilous canyons, they never could 
carry enough produce to sell so that 
they could buy all their household 
needs. 

Old Man Stupid had always been 
annoyed by these two great moun- 
tains. Why did they have to stand 


there, like sentinels, barring the road - 


to the market? For long years he had 
never thought of trying to do any- 
thing about it. But one day the eld- 
est son of his grandson was brought 
home dead by his brothers. The lad 
had fallen over one of the mountain 
precipices, they said. 
_ “Now we've had enough!” Old 
Man Stupid said angrily to his fam- 
ily. “We shall have revenge!” 
“But how?” retorted his old wife. 

















“How? We will remove these 
mountains!” he replied, as if it were 
the simplest thing in the world. 

The sons and the sons’ sons greeted 
this decision with enthusiasm. Only 
the old woman was skeptical. 

“Remove the mountains!” she 
exclaimed. “Do you know what you 
are talking about? Why, with your 
pair of hands you can’t even move a 
molehill! How do you expect to 
move two great mountains?” 

She paused for a moment and 
then added, “Besides, even if you 
could move them, where would you 
put them?” 

Old Man Stupid was not in the 
least put out by his wife’s scornful 
doubting. “Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way,” he muttered. Then 
an idea suddenly entered his head 
and his face lit up with joy. 

“Why! Do you know what we'll 
do?” he almost shouted in his cracked 
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old voice. “We'll dump them into 
the Yellow Sea.” 

“A good idea! We’ll dump them 
into the sea!” the sons shouted in 
chorus. 


Early next morning, armed with 


hoes, bamboo baskets, and poles, the 
sons and grandsons of Old Man 
Stupid followed him to the foot of 
the mountains. While some of them 
dug, others loaded the dirt and rock 
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into the baskets, and dumped it into 
the sea. Old Man Stupid supervised, 
and the work went on day after day. 
Among the neighbors of this toil- 
ing family was a young lad who lived 
with his widowed mother. Watch- 
ing Old Man Stupid’s family dig- 
ging and carrying and dumping, he 
thought it great fun. He ran to fetch 
his spade and joined in the work. 
But another neighbor, a scholarly 
old man who never had thought 
much of Old Man Stupid, came over 
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to watch. Seeing the boys heaving 
and sweating at the burdensome toil, 
he laughed and said sneeringly to 
Old Man Stupid, “Look at your 
sons! They work like a swarm of 
ants!” 

“Work makes them happy,” Old 
Man Stupid said simply. 

“But who ever heard of moving 
mountains?” said the sneering wise 
man. “Just think! How many years 
are you going to live? Even if you 


spend the rest of your life at it—and 
that won’t be very long—you will 
not be able to scratch more than the 
surface.” 

Old Man Stupid gazed long and 
thoughtfully at his neighbor. Then, 
heaving a deep sigh, and with a 
twinkle in his eye, he replied, “What 
you say is true. I may die soon. 
RR 

He stretched out his hand and 
beckoned for his eldest son to come. 
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“What will you do when I die, 
Son?” Old Man Stupid asked. “These 
mountains are tremendous and my 
years are short.” 

“T will carry on, Father,” said the 
son with determination. 

Then Old Man Stupid called to 
his son’s eldest son. When the lad 
approached, he asked, “What will 
you do, Son, when your father and 
I are gone? These mountains are 
great and our years are short.” 

“T will carry on the work, Grand- 
father,” the lad replied firmly. To 
each generation, sons, grandsons, 
great-grandsons, and _ great-great- 
grandsons, Old Man Stupid put the 
same question, and from every one 
he got the same answer. 

The last to be questioned was the 
youngest of his great-great-grand- 
sons, only eight years old. “I will 
not only continue the work, Ancient 
One,” he said, “but I shall tell my 
sons and their sons to carry on until 
these mountains are removed.” 

“And I will help, too,” volun- 
teered the widow’s son. 

Old Man Stupid turned trium- 
phantly to the scholarly neighbor 
who had sneered at their efforts. 

“Vou see!” he exclaimed. “The old 
ones may die but the youth of each 
generation will take up the task until 
it is completed. The mountains are 
great but they do not grow. Some 
day we shall have them out of the 
way.” With a satisfied smile, he 
went back to his work. 

Old Man Stupid and his sons went 
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on with their digging, singing and 
laughing as they worked. They 
made such a noise that the god of 
the mountains was disturbed. He 
came out and saw that his dwelling 
place was gradually being destroyed. 
Knowing that Old Man Stupid was 
too stubborn to listen to any reason- 
ing, he wondered what he should do 
to save his home. 

So the god of the mountains com- 
plained to the Jade Emperor, who 
was the great god of the skies. But 
instead of being angry, the Jade Em- 
peror was deeply touched by the 
strong will and devotion of Old Man 














Stupid and his family. He ordered 
his two most muscular servants to 
lift up the two mountains and re- 
move them to another place. 


Thus the courage and diligence of 
Old Man Stupid was rewarded. He 


and his sons could now take their 
produce to market quickly, easily, 
and safely. And the god of the 
mountains was able to keep his 
abode, even though it was now in 
another place. 








~ The Cre TFfouse 
By ROWENA BENNETT 


Illustrated by Frances Dayton 


Oh, build me a house in the branch of a tree 
Where robins and squirrels can visit with me, 
Pretending to drop in for afternoon tea. 

Oh, build me a house that will rock in the wind 
So I can look up where the branches are thinned 
And see the new moon when it’s coming unpinned 
From the velvety sky and is slip-sliding by. 









fi we 
x | 
i. | Oh, build me a leaf house that’s green in the spring 
And golden in autumn; a magical thing 

That changes its color without being painted. 
Oh, let me go climbing where I'll get acquainted 
With squirrels who are springing 

And birds who are winging 

And little tree toads who are singing and singing. 
For houses i in trees are exciting, I’ve found, 


Much more so than houses that stand on the ground. 
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FRAIDY CAT 


By QUAIL HAWKINS Illustrated by MARY STEVENS 
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These was nothing about that 
afternoon to mark it as special. Yet, 
it was going to change things very 


much for Bobby James. 


Bobby sat on the front walk, 
where he was practicing shooting 
marbles. Between shots he looked 
around at a scene which was still 
strange to him. Only a short time 
ago his family had moved from the 
East to this orchard country in the 
state of Washington. Yakima was a 
small town in the valley. All around, 
as far as eye could see, was a rim of 
yellow hills, and Bobby felt as if he 
were living in the bottom of a cup. 

Now the whole place had a 
slightly pink look. That was because 
the peaches were in bloom. Miles of 
peach blossoms in every direction! 
They were pretty but they didn’t 
smell good. The air was filled with 
the odor of the stuff the men sprayed 
on the trees to keep off the bugs. 
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The boys said that when the apple 
blossoms came, it would be just the 
same with them. Bobby remembered 
the apple tree back home that had 
had a lovely smell. Which was worse 
he wondered, the spray or the irri- 
gation ditches? 

“Well, Bobby, I’m going now,” 
said a voice behind him. 

Bobby jumped up and stared at 
his mother, standing there with her 
hat on. “Where you going?” asked 
Bobby in dismay. 

“Why, I told you,” said Mrs. 
James. “I’m going over to see a 
neighbor in the next block. She is 
sick and has no one to help her.” She 
smiled down at Bobby. “Thank 
goodness I can count on you. You 
will take good care of the baby, 
won’t you?” Waving her hand, she 
walked quickly away. 

Bobby stared after her gloomily. 
He wanted to practice with his new 
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shooter without bothering about the 
baby. With a sigh he turned away 
and ran behind the house. He was 
relieved to see that his little sister, 
safe in the fenced garden, was play- 
ing happily with her red wagon. 
Swiftly he stole back to his marbles. 
But on the way he caught a glimpse 
of the irrigation ditches and stood 
for a moment glowering at them. 

These ditches scared him. He 
wondered sometimes why all the 
boys in the neighborhood loved 
them. They ran all through the 
town, at least four big ditches. They 
were like small rivers six to eight 
feet deep and about ten to twelve 
feet across. They had been empty all 
winter, but with spring they had 
been filled with cold snow water 
from the Cascade Mountains. 

The water ran quite fast, and 
Bobby often stood looking at a leaf 
swirling past, or a twig. The water 
drained off into smaller ditches until 
at last it ran down between the 
orchard rows to bring moisture to 
the thirsty apple and peach trees. 

The James house was beside one 
of the deepest and fastest of the open 
ditches. There was a narrow plank 
running across the ditch from their 
side yard to the turn-off place, 
where the ditches carried a small 
stream of water to a run-off. Beyond 
the other side of the ditch, the 
ground fell away into a deep gully. 
Ever since they had moved there, 
Bobby had been drawn and fright- 


~ ened by the plank. 





The other boys knew he was 
afraid and would run across a dozen 
times to taunt him. They would 


poise on the opposite side and, with 


hands outspread, jump down into 
the grassy gully. The ditch was not 
really dangerous for them. But 
Bobby’s mother was very careful 
never to let the baby play alone in 
the backyard. Babies had fallen into 
the open ditches and been drowned 
before they were missed. 

Bobby thought of the many times 
his father had tried to make him 
overcome his fear. He would start 
him off and say, “Just look at the 
plank and not at the water, and 
you'll be all right.” But Bobby could 
never take a second step. His head 
would whirl with fear and he would 
back down. He wanted to cross but 
just could not do it. 

It was his mother who finally 
came to his rescue. She didn’t want 
Bobby to be crossing the ditches. 
“It’s bad enough,” she often said, “to 
worry about the baby. I don’t know 
why men always want to do dan- 
gerous things.” 

But Bobby knew. When the boys 
yelled, “Fraidy cat, fraidy cat,” he 
felt like sinking through the ground. 

Sighing over such thoughts, the 
boy squatted on his heels once more 
before the marbles on the front walk. 
That shooter was certainly a pippin. 
In a second he was lost to all else but 
the joy of putting this new marvel 
through its paces. 

Suddenly an odd sound brought 
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his head up sharply. There was his 
little sister, the three-year-old baby, 
nearly across the plank leading to 
the jump-off and the gully. She was 
not afraid, and Bobby was so startled 
at the thought of her danger that he 
forgot to be afraid himself. With 
his eyes on the baby, he tore across 
the lawn and across the plank as if 
he had wings. He reached her just 
as she got to the other side. She was 
laughing at him! 

“Hello, Bobby! See! I runned 
just like the boys!” She was smiling, 
her chubby, dimpled face looking up 
at her beloved older brother. 

“Sally,” gasped Bobby, catching 
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his breath and holding tight to her 
hand. “You are a bad girl! You know 
you should play in the yard. Who 
opened the gate?” 

“I did,” said Sally. “I did!” 

“You wait till Mother gets home. 
She won’t like it!” 

Bobby started to pick Sally up and 
go back. Suddenly he was afraid 
again. He had run across the plank 
without thinking. But now all his 
fears of falling into the swift water 
came back. His knees began to shake. 
He knew he couldn’t stay where 
they were. The boys could jump 
into the gully, but he couldn’t do 
that with Sally. He just had to walk 











back across the plank. He remem- 
bered what his father had said. 

“Here, Sally, you climb up and 
Pll give you a pick-a-back ride.” 
That would take care of Sally! 
Now! 

He took one step. Luckily, the 
plank was wide enough to put his 
feet side by side. He looked at the 
rough wood and tried not to see the 
sliding water below. One step at a 
time. He was half way over when 
Sally became impatient. “Stop wrig- 
gling, Sally. You'll tip us over.” 

“Sally wants down,” was the an- 
swer in his ear. She was half choking 
him and hanging on to his hair, too! 
He gulped and gritted his teeth and 
went on grimly. He slid one foot in 
front of the other. Sally wasn’t a bit 
afraid. She thought it a grand game. 
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Suddenly Bobby saw only two 
more steps before he could get off 
the plank. He ran those two steps, 


_bouncing Sally as he ran. Then they 


both tumbled into the grass beside 
the ditch. Bobby’s heart was pound- 
ing as if he had been running uphill 
from school. 

“Oh, Sally, Sally,” was all he 
could say. In a minute he stood up. 
“Now, young lady, you come to the 
back yard with me.” He took her 
hand and they went to the back 
yard, where he got some string and 
tied the gate shut. He took no more 
chances of her getting out. He sat 
down and rolled marbles to her and 
got her to roll them back until his 
mother returned. 

That afternoon when the neigh- 
bor boys came by, they called as 
usual, “Hi, fraidy cat! Betcha can’t 
do this! You’re too scared!” They 
ran up to the plank and over, waving 
their hands, and jumped down the 
grassy gully. 

“Oh, yeah?” Bobby called after 
them. 

Running down to the plank he 
dashed across, waving his arms, and 
jumped down into the gully among 
the startled boys. At that instant he 
saw his father’s smiling face as he 
came up the walk for dinner. 

“Good work, Bobby,” he said 
when Bobby had bounded back and 
crossed the lawn. “Who taught you 
to walk the plank? A pirate?” 

Bobby grinned. “Yes. And the 
pirate was Sally.” 
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On wintry nights when the sheets 
feel cold to your toes, do you ever 
wonder how the birds can sleep 
with their toes clamped onto icy 
branches? Why don’t the tiny toes 
of a chickadee freeze? Why don’t 
they grow numb and weak and let 
go, especially after he falls asleep? 

Well, in the first place, just as 
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you warm the bedclothes, the chick- 
adee thaws the twig where he rests. 
He settles his warm breast on his 
toes and fluffs his feathers all about 
them and the twig. Very soon the 
twig is comfortable to hold. 

In the second place, as long as a 
chickadee’s body rests on the twig 
he simply cannot let go. The more 
heavily he sleeps, the tighter his toes 
hold on. Some of his leg muscles 
taper into tough little cords which 
reach clear to his toe-tips. When 
he settles down, bending knees and 
ankles, these cords pull over his 
joints like ropes on pulleys, closing 
his toes around the little branch. He 
can let go only by standing up. 
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By HAZEL WILSON 


Illustrated by WILLIAM SHARP 


Tue Story so Far: Steve was the older and steadier of the two 
Owen boys, but he sometimes joined red-headed Thad in mischief. 
Their thoughtless prank on the Fourth of July made an enemy of 
Gash Bickford, meanest man in Elmwood. Troubles for the Owen 
family reached a climax the day Thad was lost in the Maine wilder- 
ness. Neighbors joined in the search, which ended with the discovery 
of Thad’s blood-stained handkerchief on the edge of a swamp. 


Part Five 


ardly a word was spoken to 
Mr. Owen for several miles 
of the way back to the road. Then 
Squire Dunham came up to him. 
“At a time like this there isn’t a 
thing a person can do to help,” he 
said, “but the men here want you to 
know that we all, every last one of 
us, hate to see you leave Elmwood. 
The town hasn’t treated you right. 
We Kennebeckers don’t take to 
strangers right away, but there was 
no call for Elmwood to go on giving 
you the cold shoulder. I’ve been out 
of town or I would have had a thing 
or two to say when Gash Bickford 
set up in the grocery business again. 


That wa’n’t a square thing to do. 

“Furthermore,” said the Squire, 
even in his weariness sounding as if 
he were delivering a speech, “I am 
willing to lend you money enough 
to carry on for six months. That 
should give you time enough to 
cook Bickford’s goose. I don’t mind 
lending to.a man on face value, Mr. 
Owen, and I trust a man with a face 
like yours. I’ll put up the money and 
I won’t lose it. Have to see to it that 
I get you enough trade so I won’t.” 

So, here in the midst of his grief 
for Thad, Mr. Owen was offered a 
chance to stay in Elmwood and_ 
make good in business. Squire Dun- 
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ham was an influential man. With 
his help Mr. Owen could feel confi- 
dent that he would come out on top. 

A few of the other men came up 
to Mr. Owen to express their sym- 
pathy. Men like Ned Withers, the 
blacksmith, who had been loudest 
in their abuse of the Owens, now 
urged him to stay in Elmwood, and 
promised him their trade. Appar- 
ently, Elmwood men found it easier 
to be kind to a man they felt sorry 
for. They had gone into the woods 
strangers to the Owens. Now they 
felt friendly, anxious to help. 

The searching party got back to 
the Belgrade road just before noon. 
Dolly, the mare, whinnied at sight 
of Steve and his father. To their sur- 

prise the buggy was not empty 
Sprawled on the seat, his tall hat on 
one side, was the man in the swallow- 
tail coat. 

One look at their faces and Syl- 
vanus Norton sat up quickly. “What 
are you looking so down in the 
mouth about? What’s the matter?” 
he wanted to know. 

Neither Steve nor his father could 
find the words, but Squire Dunham 
stepped up and told the man about 
Thad. It seemed to Steve that the 
Squire’s word were shoveling gravel 
on Thad’s grave. 

“Too bad, too bad,” said the man 
in the swallowtail coat, baring his 
head as if showing respect for the 
dead. Then he put his hat on again 
in such a hurry that one poem fell 
out. “Quicksand or no quicksand, it’s 
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hard for me to feel certain a body’s 
dead until I view the corpse,” he 
said. “I hope you don’t mind, Mr. 
Owen, if I go on hunting for the 
little shaver a day or two. I know 
this part of the country like a book, 
every square foot of it. It’s the time 
of year anyway when I like to take 
to the woods, and looking for Thad 
will give me something to go for. I 
won’t promise anything, but if the 
youngun’s back there I’ll bring him 
out.” 

“T'll go, too,” cried Steve. “Let me 
go with him hunting for Thad. We 
haven’t looked long enough. I want 
to go. I have to go, Pa.” 

Steve’s father looked at him. 
“Guess you do at that,” he said so- 


berly. “Don’t get your hopes up, 























Steve, but if it makes you feel any 
easier in your mind to go on looking 
for your brother, do so. Can’t do any 
harm. But take care of yourself.” 

“There’s nobody in the State of 
Maine knows the woods better than 
Sylvanus Norton,” said Squire Dun- 
ham. “Steve will be all right with 
him.” 

“Come on then, Bub,” said the 
man in the swallowtail coat. “You 
and me are now going over the State 
of Maine with a fine-toothed comb.” 

Steve and the old man had hardly 
struck into the woods when Syl- 
vanus insisted that they stop and 
have breakfast. Steve’s eyes burned 
with sleeplessness and his very blood 
felt tired, yet he wanted to go right 
on searching for Thad. That way he 


would not remember so clearly that - 


his father had given Thad up as dead. 
The old man would not be 
budged, however. He drew a slab of 





bacon from one bulging pocket, a 
bag of salted cornmeal from another. 
He had the look of a scarecrow 


‘unstuffing himself. Then he got out 


a sooty frying pan from the burlap 
sack in which he carried the few 
tools of his trade of chair-weaving. 

“Bannock and bacon will put 
strength in your pins, and if you 
keep up with me in the woods you're 
a-goin’ to need it,” he remarked 
cheerfully. 

Reluctantly Steve did as he was 
told, whittled a pointed stick from 
green wood and cooked bacon at 
the end of it over a bonfire, holding 
the bacon over the frying pan to 
catch the grease. When the grease 
in the pan was half an inch deep, 
the old man mixed up his johnny- 
cake, turning it once. Then fingers 
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were forks and every scrap of food 
eaten. Steve felt better with food in 
him. 

“Goin’ to be a nice day when it 
burns off,” said Sylvanus, wiping 
out the frying pan with a swab of 
grass. Then to Steve’s exasperation, 
instead of starting out to hunt for 
Thad, the old man sat down to com- 
pose a poem. “Might as well let our 
stomachs settle before we set out,” 
he said. “Besides, when I get in- 
spired, it gives me indigestion not 
to give in to it.” 

He used the top of his tall hat for 
a writing desk and kept clucking 
and muttering to himself while 
Steve fidgeted and squirmed with 
impatience. Then the old man 
cleared his throat and there was no 
way Steve could get out of listen- 
ing to his poem. 


“Oh beauteous morn, so bright and 

fair, 

Oh shining sun and salubrious air, 

Look down on us poor human 
critters, 

So full of faults and weak-kneed 
jitters. 

Uphold our faltering legs this day 

As we go forward on our way. 

Great God above, to us be kind 

And give us strength to seek and 
find.” 


The old man’s voice had a full 
ringing cadence. That verse could 
pass for a prayer, thought Steve, 
and he had heard worse. 

“Ain’t that a jim-dandy word, 
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salubrious?”  gloated the poet. 
“Sometimes I’m so smart thinking 
up words that I even surprise my- 
self.” He crammed the poem in his 
hat and set it firmly on his head. 
“We'll tackle the swamp first,” he 
said, untangling his tail-coat from a 
briar. “We know by the handker- 
chief you found at the edge of the 
pool that your brother’s been there. 
That’s a starter. Now we have to 
find out where he left the swamp.” 

“Pa and the other men think he 
never did get out.” 

“May be, but we aim to make 
sure.” 

It was hard for Steve to go back 
into the dismal swamp. Reluctantly, 
he tramped after Sylvanus, who 
tested the ground with a stout staff 
at every step. With his staff in his 
hand, the old man looked more than 
ever like Father Time. He made 
a beeline for the pool. The quiet 
water held its secrets and the tall 
swamp grass bowed ever so slightly 
at their approach. 

“Does this pool really not have 
any bottom?” Steve asked. 

“Can’t say. Likely there are 
springs in it that boil up from way 
down. Good many springs in ponds 
around here.” 

“Bert Lawler says he saw a cow 
get caught in the quicksand right at 
the edge of the pool.” 

“The cow is the one animal that’s 
dumber than a human. Hardly seems 
possible but she be.” 

It was some comfort to Steve to 














think how much dumber a cow was 
than Thad. Surely Thad would be 
too smart to get caught in the quick- 
sand. Steve tried to believe that with 
all his heart. 

For hours the old man and Steve 
searched all the territory near the 
pool. Several times Sylvanus’ staff 
went down so quick and deep that 
it all but threw him. They shied 
away from such places mighty fast. 
For a man of seventy, the man in 
the swallowtail coat was extremely 
agile. It was all Steve could do to 
keep up with him. 

Steve walked with careful light- 
ness, afraid to put his feet down 
hard, while ahead of him the old man 
planked his big shoes down gently 
but without effort, with the expert- 
ness of a big-footed wild animal per- 
fectly at home in the woods. 

It was afternoon before Sylvanus 
found what he had been looking for, 
trampled blackberry cane among 
the alders. “Think back,” he told 
Steve. “Did the searching party 
come this way?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Best to know instead of think 
in the woods,” said the old man, 
“but if the searching party didn’t 
tramp down that cane it’s likely your 
brother did. Question is, did he do 
it coming in or going out of the 
swamp? The fact that it’s so far 
from the berry field seems to indi- 
cate that he left the swamp here. 
We'll proceed on that basis.” 

Steve was much encouraged. If 
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Thad had left the swamp here, that 
proved that he had not been buried 
in the quicksand in spite of the 


- bloody handkerchief he’d left by the 


pool. 

“Hope we'll find him by night,” 
said Steve. 

“Don’t get your hopes up too 
high,” warned old Sylvanus. “I feel 
it in my bones that you're goin’ to 
find out that there’s a sight of 
wooded territory in the State of 
Maine. There’s a hull lot of trees 
and Thad can only be under one 
of them.” 

The old man had spoken the 
truth, Steve found out in the next 
few days. They had a rough-and- 
tumble journey over rocks and hills 
and streams and swamps and bogs 
and meadows and through long 
stretches of deep woods. Steve was 
a sturdy boy but he was by no 
means as hardened to the woods as 
his companion. Steve soon grew to 
respect the old man’s endurance and 
skill at getting along in the woods. 

They ate well, for Sylvanus car- 
ried hook, line, and sinker in one 
pocket and a packet of salt and 
pepper to season the fish they caught 
in another. He carried flint to strike 
a fire, having small use for matches 
which might get damp. 

“I don’t say old ways are best,” 
he told Steve, “but them that suit 
me I see no call to change.” 

But although the first day or two 
Steve was all tuckered out trying to 
keep up with the old man, he soon 
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grew used to this all-day rambling 
and even would have enjoyed it if 
he had not been so worried about 
Thad. Steve was always to appreciate 


nature as other men do art or music. 
And now he was out in the woods 
with a master guide. Steve’s opinion 
of Sylvanus Norton had changed 
soon after the start of the search. 
The old man still looked like a scare- 
crow, but his ways in the woods 
were so expert that Steve no longer 
felt like making fun of his peculiari- 
ties, even his poetry writing. 

Nights they slept on fir boughs, 
which Sylvanus insisted that they 
cut each night just before sundown. 
The night it rained, they made their 
bed in the shelter of an overhanging 
ledge, away from the slant of the 
rairi. Steve slept dry but cold, for 
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the blanket of fir had holes in it 
through which the wind penetrated. 

On the fifth day of their search, 
Steve woke up in the morning and 
saw miles of trees. There were crows 
flying about, scolding and mocking. 
They waked Steve early while the 


old man was still snoring beside him. 
Steve thought achingly of Thad, of 
how much fun he was, of his cocky 
ways. For the first time since the 
search began, Steve felt that hunting 
for Thad was useless, that he never 
would be found. 

The sky was mother-of-pearl 
above the trees. The dawn was 
gradual, a slowly growing glow of 
soft light. The mist that had covered 
the face of night trailed off in light 
clouds, clouds changing in color 
from violet to pink and then in full 
daylight to dazzling white. 

A yellow warbler swayed on a 
plume of blue asters, then rose and 
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flew up into the sky. “Oh, if I had 
the wings of a dove.” The words 
from a psalm came to Steve. If only 
he had wings, he thought, then from 
a height he could behold the secrets 
of the woods, maybe find Thad. But 
Steve knew that he was earth-bound. 
He felt tired and discouraged. 

Steve was glum while they ate 
breakfast and made short answers 
to the old man’s questions. Sylvanus 
seemed possessed with a desire to 
talk about Thad this morning. 

“T never see two boys think any- 
more of each other than you two,” 
he said. 

“Why, we were always scrap- 
ping,” said Steve. Then he realized 
that the old man had spoken the 
truth. Nobody had been so close to 
Steve as Thad had, not even his 
father. They had even enjoyed fight- 
ing each other. 

“Did Thad ever get lost before?” 
asked Sylvanus. “Seems as if you 
told me but it’s slipped my mind.” 

“Thad was a great one for run- 
ning away when he was little,” said 
Steve. “He wa’n’t more’n three when 
he was lost all afternoon. Pa found 
him on top of a hill at the edge of 
the west meadow. Thad said he 


wanted to find out what was on 
the other side of the hill. Thad al- 
ways wanted to get to the top of 
everything. Once he fell off the 
ridgepole of the barn. Lucky there 
was deep snow or he might have 
broken his neck.” 

The old man gazed into the dis- 
tance. “See that high hill yonder? 
If I was a boy like Thad, I’d prob- 
ably climb it to see if I couldn’t 
look down and find out where I 
came from.” 

It took Steve and Sylvanus all 
day to get to the high hill, which 
was really a mountain. Then after 
a night in a pine grove, they spent 
all day on the hillside, weaving back 
and forth, making first one approach 
and then another, but never reach- 
ing the top. 

All along the way they searched 
for some trace of Thad. There were 
raspberry and blackberry bushes on 
the mountainside, but no trace of 
anyone but birds. The old man 
scrambled over the rough ground, 
agile as an old goat. At last they 
stopped circling and made straight 
for the top of the hill that was 
crowned with great gray ledges. 

At the top the old man sat down 
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on a large boulder and surveyed the 


surrounding territory, his hand 
shading his eyes. “A fine prospect,” 
he said. “Lakes in this part of the 
country are thicker than blueberries 
in blueberry muffins, some of which 
I could relish this minute. Thad was 
always drawed to water, wa’n’t he?” 

“Thad’d rather fish than eat,” 
said Steve, “but Ma wouldn’t let 
him take his fish pole berrying.” It 
hurt Steve to think of how little 
Thad might be finding to eat if he 
were alive. That worry added itself 
to all Steve’s thoughts of his brother 
now. 

“He might have made tracks for 
the nearest pond from here,” said 
the old man after a long silence. 
“We'll head for there. It’s some- 
where else to look.” He sighed and 
Steve realized that Sylvanus, too, was 
giving up hope of finding Thad. 

All the rest of that day and the 
next, Steve and Sylvanus scoured the 
woods between the hill and the near- 
est lake. No trace of Thad. They 
found no trace of any human being 
in all that wild country. 

“Steve,” said Sylvanus solemnly on 
the morning of the eighth day, “we 
have spent longer hunting for Thad 
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than it took the good Lord to create 
the heavens and the earth. I hate to 
give up, but the time has come when 
we may as well go home. We could 
go on weaving in and out of these 
woods till doomsday. It would be 
only chance that would lead us to 
him if he’s still alive, which is by this 
time very doubtful, I’m sorry to say. 
It’s like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, only the odds of finding 
the needle would be more favor- 
able.” 

“Can’t we go on looking a little 
longer?” begged Steve. 

“Nobody can beat me at tracking 
down a buck,” said Sylvanus, “but a 
barefoot boy don’t leave tracks. 
Since Thad left the swamp, if he did 
leave the swamp, except for that one 
piece of trampled blackberry cane, 
he might have been walking on air 
for all the trail he left. I’m sorry, but 
it’s got me beat. It’s too bad, Steve. 
Nobody could have done more than 
you have, trying to find your 
brother. I know you hate the worst 
way to give up, but you'll have to 
make up your mind to it. Thad just 
can’t be found.” 

“But I’ve got to find him. I can’t 
go back without him,” Steve insisted. 
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“You can and you will, if you 
have to.” 

“Maybe he’s already home,” said 
Steve with false cheerfulness. 

“No use fooling yourself, Steve.” 
The old man’s voice was sad but 
calm. He was old and death was not 
new to him. He could accept the 
fact that Thad could not be found. 

“Thad! Thad!” screamed Steve. 

“Holler as loud as you can,” said 
Sylvanus. “Holler yer last holler and 
then we’ll make tracks for home.” 

Through tears Steve saw the 
birches on the shore of the lake 
leaning towards the water. Every- 
thing comes to water, thirsty ani- 
mals, tired humans, short-lived 
dragonflies. Near Steve a sweetbriar 
rose silently dropped its petals. The 
sweet spicy smell reminded him of 
the clove pinks his mother had sent 
to a house where somebody had died. 
Would folks send flowers for a boy 
who was lost? Would there be a 
funeral? 

“Thad! Thad!” 

Try once more, Steve Owen. 
Take a deep breath and yell till the 
fish in the lake are startled, till the 





birds fly away, and the snakes craw], 


for their holes. Wake the echoes. 
Scare the hurrying ants. Trouble the 
bright-winged butterflies. 

“Thad! Oh, Thad!” 

At last Steve was spent from 
shouting. He had to sit down to 
catch his breath. He was reluctant 
to get up again, for he knew that 
when he left this place he would be 
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giving Thad up as lost and gone for- 
ever. 
“Come on, Steve,” urged the old 


_ man kindly. 


“Just a minute.” 

A green inchworm was measuring 
its length up a blade of grass. “When 
it reaches the top, I'll get up,” 
thought Steve. “I'll go home with- 
out Thad.” 

“Hey! Hello there,” called a small 
shrill voice, Thad’s voice. A small, 
stumbling figure came from behind 
the birches. 

“Tl be goll-darned if you didn’t 
raise him,” cried old Sylvanus, slap- 
ping his knee happily. 

“Where’ve you been all this time 
I'd like to know?” scolded Steve, 
not knowing what he was saying. 

Thad’s tanned face was thin and 
peaked. There wasn’t much left of 
his clothes and there wasn’t much 
left of Thad. He held on to a small 
tree, the faded crest of his red hair 
raised defiantly. “You took your 
time about finding me,” he said 
crossly and fainted. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


Fabulous Gi ish 
By AILEEN FISHER 


Fishes are marvelous creatures. 
They have such intelligent features! 
Anda fish seldom fails 

To know all about scales 

Without having musical teachers. 
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Book Reviews 


INVITATION 


“One nice thing about Adven- 
ture,” says Phyllis Fenner, “is that 
it can come to anyone. It can happen 
anywhere, at any time, in your back- 
yard or in faraway places. It can be 
quiet Adventure or one in which 
heads are cut off and magic per- 
formed.” 

This invitation to Adventure 
opens Phyllis Fenner’s collection 
called ApvENTURE, RARE AND Mac- 

ICAL (Knopf. $2). Here are fourteen 
stories chosen with a storyteller’s 
knack for understanding the charm 
of words when they are properly 
mixed together. If you’re keen on 
adventure, you’ll not be disap- 
pointed, no matter which story you 
read first. 

Shall it be the four Chinese Gen- 
erals who befriended Prince Chang? 
Or shall it be the Terrible Stranger 
with his bloody challenge, “I am 
looking for a man who will keep 
this agreement: he is to cut off my 
head tonight; I to cut off his head 
tomorrow.” That sounds like ad- 
venture, doesn’t it? Or what about 
the affair of the stolen turnips and 
the magic tablecloth? There’s ad- 
venture there, too, for Phyllis Fen- 
ner is a wizard at collecting stories. 
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TO ADVENTURE 


If you don’t know her other books, 
better look for them, especially 
Time To Laucu. 

Adventure! You'll find it in the 
backyard too. A lost rowboat is the 
key to an upsetting weekend for 
Ronny Wilson. The lost rowboat 
leads to a second lieutenant, the 
lieutenant brings a station wagon, 
and the station wagon helps settle a 
feud. 

No Scuootr Fripay by Fran Mar- 
tin (Harpers. $2) is full of genuine, 
boyish happenings and misadven- 
tures. Any boy who likes to mess 
around in boats and try his hand at 
campcraft will be eager to meet 
Ronny’s gang. 

Adventure! How about ma- 
chines? Of course, they have ad- 
ventures, too. 

Riding one of the first auto- 
mobiles or steam engines was very 
dangerous, for smash-ups and explo- 
sions were frequent. A famous Rus- 
sian author, M. Ilin, tells all about 
them in How Tue AvuTOMOBILE 
LearNED To Run (International 
Publishers. $1.25). 

Airplanes meant Adventure to Yu 
Lan, a ten-year-old boy in a remote 
Chinese village. He had never seen 
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any friendly airplanes, only enemy 
planes passing high overhead, but 
he still thought airplanes the most 
fascinating subject in the world. 


“Every moment that he had for 


play he spent making airplanes, from 
paper and wood, from bamboo 
sticks and bits of silk, from strips of 
metal and pieces of string. But all 
the airplanes looked wrong. . . .” 
And they continued to look 
wrong until an American pilot made 
a forced landing in Yu Lan’s village. 
Pearl Buck has written about Yu 
Lan, Flying Boy of China (John 
Day. $1.50) with the same simple 
affection which characterizes her 
other stories of Chinese children. 
Adventure in a world at war is 
the theme of Katrina by Maria 
Gleit (Scribners. $2.50). Katrina 
was an innkeeper’s daughter in Lux- 
embourg when that small, inde- 
pendent principality was invaded by 
the Nazis. At first Katrina thought 
that the Nazi overlords made life 
very dull, but later she played her 
part in the patriots’ protest. 
_ Another angle on war is developed 
in Let’s Do Better by Munro Leaf 
(Lippincott. $1.50). It’s the kind of 
book that is likely to start an argu- 
ment, but fortunately not all argu- 
ments lead to war. It’s a typical 
Munro Leaf creation, with little 
stick figures full of personality. 
Mystery fans will find adventure 
in two books written especially for 
the “teens.” Forest RANGER by 


Mark Layton (M. S. Mill. $2) is 
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the story of a mining town in Mon- 
tana, where young John Duncan 
had a job to do, in spite of frontier 
bullies and hired assassins. MysTERY 
iN Biue by Gertrude Mallette 
(Doubleday. $2) holds up well as 
a mystery and also merits praise as 
an excellent junior novel. 

For adventure in the best sense of 
the word, read Stuart LITTLE by 
E. B. White (Harpers. $2). Stuart 
was born a mouse. At least, he looked 
like a mouse, but in every other way 
he was a regular member of the 
Little family, who lived near a park 
in New York City. The Littles did 
not mind having a child who looked 
different from other children. In 
fact, they were rather proud of 
Stuart and did everything they could 
to keep him safe and happy. 

Even so, Stuart got into difficul- 
ties, partly because of his mouse-like 
appearance, and partly because he 
was so small—only two inches high. 





From “Stuart Little’ 


These unusual adventures are told 
by Mr. White in a style noteworthy 
for its casual charm and simplicity. 
The illustrations by Garth Williams 
are delightful. 
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Happy New Year to all Story Paraders 
from Maine to California, from Alaska to 
South Africa. 

I love new years. Did you ever think 
on January 1st how everyone gets a 
whole new year with 365 completely 
new days and not one piece pinched out 
of them? Think of all the time to play 
and think, to work and grow. Besides 
that, there will be surprises, dozens and 
dozens of them. 

Of course, there are several kinds of 
surprises. I mean, some are better than 
others. When you open a box on 
Christmas morning and find a shining 
pair of skates, that is one kind. When 
you put on the skates, start merrily off 
on the ice, and then sit down hard, that’s 
another. 

Peterkin and Petunia give me a good 
many surprises, mostly of the second 
kind. Take the other day, I had just fed 
them and put them out in the snow to 
play, thinking they would be safe and 
cosy for the whole afternoon. 

It is always such a relief when there 
is snow. In summer, penglets are a prob- 
lem; for they must be kept cool no 
matter how many ice cubes it takes. 
And if you let them run around out- 
doors too much, they are sure to catch 
“hots” and have to be tucked into the 
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Poter Penguin 
Calking 


refrigerator until their temperatures get 
down. 

So when there is a real good, deep 
snow, I just turn them loose and let them 
wallow. Yesterday was that kind of 
day. I took the penglets up to Central 
Park and found them a hill behind the 
Zoo where they could coast or dig snow 
tunnels or do anything they liked while 
I went down to have a good talk with 
some of Oscar’s relatives at the seal 
pool. We discussed the weather and the 
crop of fish this season and a few of 
our friends. 

“How are the children?” asked Mrs. 
Sabrina Seal. 

“Plump and hearty,” I said. 

“Well, I think it is very brave of you 
to be bringing up the two of them, a 
lone bachelor like you. Children are such 
a care.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” I answered. “They 
are no trouble at all. People make too 
much fuss over children. Now I just feed 
them and let them play.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Sabrina. “I 
can’t think it is safe. Now I never let 
little Susie out of my sight.” 

“Not safe? What could harm them? 
Believe me, Peterkin and Petunia can 
look after themselves pretty well. Be- 
sides, there are all those big, blue police- 
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men to keep bad creatures away, and 
then here in the Zoo you have extra 
guards just to look after the animals— 
keepers, you call them, don’t you?” 


“Yes, and I don’t care much for these | 


Zoo keepers. And I especially dislike 
that one coming now.” Mrs. Sabrina 
Seal dove off the rock just as an excited 
keeper came up, waving his arms. 





“You know, you can’t feed the ani- 
mals in this zoo,” he said. “Didn’t you 
see the sign?” 

“I'm not feeding any animals,” I said. 
“I haven’t anything to feed them.” 

“So you say!” he sneered. “Well, you 
come along with me and see what’s in 
the polar bear’s cage. If it isn’t yours, 
I’m a gorilla.” 

“That could be, too. But just to settle 
your mind about it, let us proceed to 
the cave of the polar bear.” I picked up 
my cane and strolled across the square. 

When we got there, I saw—Peterkin 
and Petunia in the bear’s front yard. 
They were staring at the bear aud he 
was staring at them. All thzce were sur- 
prised. You see, the bear’s cave is in the 
side of a hill and somehow in the deep 
snow the penglets had managed to coast 
into his yard from above. I could see 
their tracks on the roof of the cave. 


“ 


“There!” shouted the guard. “What 
do you say to that, you big brute of a 
bird? Not feeding the animals, weren’t 
you? See the young innocents!” 

“Oh, those aren’t to eat,” I said. “And 
I’m not a bird—at least, not exactly. Dear 
me! What a fuss you have made over 
the children coming to call on my old 
friend, Buffy. But if it really disturbs 
you, just go in and bring them out.” 

“Not me,” said the man. “I’m no 
bear keeper. I’m a giraffe keeper, giraffes 
and llamas and such like. Buffy’s keeper 
is having a day off. Feed him I do, but 
go inside—NO!” 

Petunia began to cry. “I want to go 
home,” she sobbed. Peterkin cried, too. 

Buffy the Bear growled low, then he 
gave a sort of hiccup and a big tear 
rolled out of each eye. The penglets 
cried louder. He waggled his head from 
side to side, looking at them. Then he 
turned his back squarely on them, went 





to the back of his cave, and curled him- 
self up in a tight ball with his paws over 
his ears. 

So I borrowed the key from the 
keeper, got the penguins out, took them 
home, spanked them soundly, and put 
them to bed. 
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One day last week we got an inter- 
esting picture postcard of real penguins 
from some members in Chicago. While I 
was looking for some of my relatives 
who might have got into the picture, 
Oscar was reading aloud a long letter 
from a new member in Brazil who wants 
to start a Penguin Club in Rio. She also 
wants to correspond and exchange 
stamps with a United States Penguin who 
is about thirteen. Here is a “true” story 
she wrote. 


A Smart LitrLe Mouse 
By Madeleine Belanger, age 13 


The other day I went to my friend 
Sally’s to play. We had a lot of fun and 
about five o’clock we decided to go to a 
little dusty room just off the garage. 
We went there in high hopes of finding 
something interesting to do. 

Sally climbed onto the top of a big 
cupboard and started rummaging around 
among boxes. There was a kind of aquar- 
ium with a box on top of it, so she took 
the box off to see what was in the 
aquarium. Well, there was a mouse and 
it’s lucky she’s not a scaredy-cat, because 
she would have fallen off the cupboard. 
I was standing on a stool and she was 
handing things down to me because it 
was very crowded. 

We decided to try to catch the mouse 
in a box. Well, we tried for a long time 
but we didn’t catch it until Sally got 
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courage enough to catch it in her hand. 
We put the mouse in a box with some 
hay and turned it upside down on the 
floor. Meanwhile, the door had closed 
and the knob had fallen off, so we 
couldn’t get out! There we were in a 
little room with a mouse! 

The mouse was smarter than we; al- 
though he was caught, he wiggled out 
of the box and went under the door 
and into the garage. When we got the 
door open at last, it was dark and we 
couldn’t find the mouse anywhere. We 
had wasted an hour and a half! 


SILVER STATUE 
By Gretchen Powell, age 8 


The horse I am about to tell you 
of is called Silver Statue, King of the 
West. 

One day, as Silver was looking over 
his herd of the best wild stallions in the 
West, he smelled a smell he’d learned 
to hate—MAN! He screamed for his 
stallions to line up, chose his five best 
fighters, sent the rest back, and charged. 

It was only a boy who stood in his 
path, and he was knocked off his horse. 
He was quickly picked up. Later, at Sil- 
ver’s cave, he was inspected, and when 
they found he was only a boy, they 
were no longer afraid of him. Soon they 
were all great friends, and the boy could 
ride Silver Statue. 
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Tom and Nancy Puzzlewit built a 
sphinx in the snow. They had really 
intended to make a lion, a majestic beast 
lying down like the statues outside pub- 
lic buildings, but part of the face fell 
off, and it was easier to turn the whole 
thing into a sphinx. It was quite like a 
sphinx, too, even though one boy who 
had passed had guessed it was George 
Washington. 

“Billy is a nitwit,” cried Nancy. “Sup- 
pose the faces are a bit alike, no one 
with any sense could imagine George 
Washington crouching down like that. 
It’s ridiculous.” 

“Come on in before someone else in- 
sults our masterpiece,” Tom said. “I’m 
rather cold anyway.” 

In the living room they found Peter. 
He was reading a book, but he put it 
down as soon as he saw them. 

“Let’s do something,” he suggested. 
“Let’s act out a puzzle. You know these 
What’s Wrong With This Picture puz- 
zles. Let’s take turns changing things in 
this room, for instance, and see if the 
others can guess what is different.” 

“All right,” Nancy agreed. “Tom and 
I will go out first. Call us when you're 
ready.” . 

As soon as the door was closed, Peter 
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hastily changed the places of two chairs, 
turned an ash tray upside down on the 
table, and a book wrong side up in the 
bookcase. 

“Come on back,” he called. 

Tom and Nancy stood in the center 
of the floor and looked slowly around. 

“I see two things,” Nancy began. 
“How many are there?” 

“Four,” answered Peter. “The first 
one to find them all gets the next turn 
to arrange the room.” 

It took Nancy a long time to discover 
the book that was wrong side up, but 
even so, she beat Tom at it, and took 
Peter’s place for the next round. She 
moved a vase from one end of the mantel 
to the other, turned a small picture with 


. its face to the wall, and made another 


one crooked on its hanger. 

When this game was beginning to 
grow tiresome, Tom offered to show the 
others a trick. 

“This really works best when you do 
it before a roomful of people,” -he ex- 
plained, “but I think I can manage to 
fool you even if you are close to me. 
Pll have to get something first.” 

When he came back, Tom was holding 
in one hand a book with a plain yellow 
binding. In the other he held an ordinary 
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envelope, a very small white card and a 
piece of cloth. 

“Now, first of all,” he began, “I shall 
ask Nancy to stick this card into the 
middle of the book somewhere, like a 
bookmark, you know. That’s right. Now 
I just put the book on the table with 
the envelope beside it, and cover both of 
them with the cloth. The first sentence 
on the right-hand page, where Nancy’s 
marker rests, is now being written on a 
slip of paper inside the envelope. Dear 
me, I guess I should put a pencil under 
the cloth, too. Even a ghost can’t write 
without a pencil. There. Now will you 
both say Hokus pokus?” 

“Hokus pokus,” giggled Peter and 
Nancy. Tom stood beside the table as 
if he were waiting for a mystic signal. 
“All right,” he said suddenly. “Peter, will 
you please take off the cloth and open 
‘the book at the page Nancy chose? And, 
Nancy, will you open the envelope? 
Now you may read, both together— 
top sentence on the right, Peter.” 

Nancy pulled the slip out of the en- 
velope. Sure enough, something was 
scrawled on it in pencil. “Your ghost 
hasn’t very good handwriting,” she said. 
“I can hardly make it out.” And then 
she and Peter read off exactly the same 
words. 

“Well,” cried Tom. “Isn’t it a good 
trick?” 

Peter looked at him pityingly. “A child 
could see through it,” he remarked. “You 
changed Nancy’s marker to a page from 
which you had already copied the line.” 

“While you were watching?” asked 
Tom. 

“Well, you had the book covered up.” 

“But I didn’t have my hands under 
the cloth,” Tom objected. 
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“Yes, you did,” cried Nancy, “when 
you put the pencil under.” 

Tom laughed. “You’re making it aw- 
fully complicated,” he said. “The way it 
really works is this. Before I came down- 
stairs I copied the sentence and put a 
card just like the one I gave Nancy into 
the book at the top. Then when I asked 
her to put hers in, I held the bottom of 
the book toward her so that she couldn’t 
see mine. After that, as I put the book 
on the table and covered it up, I turned 
it around. Nancy’s card was at my end 
then, so all I had to do was pull it out 
as I stuck the pencil under the cloth. 
Since the book has a plain cover, you 
could not tell whether it was upside 
down or not.” 

“T don’t think that’s such a bad trick,” 
Nancy said. “I bet it would work quite 
well in front of a group. Had you prac- 
ticed it before?” 

Tom nodded. “You don’t ever want to 
do a trick without practicing,” he re- 
plied, “no matter what it is.” 

“Look,” Peter interrupted, “here’s a 
puzzle for you. It’s called What Pie Is 
That? The answers are all words with 
pi or py in them. For instance, the an- 
swer to “What pie is a heap?” would 
be pile. 


1. What pie is a measure? 

2. What pie is a big snake? 

3. What pie has black and white spots? 
4. What pie drives an airplane? 

5. What pie gets hot? 

6. What pie is a tree? 

7. What pie is a sea robber? 

8. What pie opens up the wilderness? 
9. What pie is a bird? 

10. What pie is a fish? 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 50) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
mame, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


How CarTerPiLtars WERE 
INVENTED 


By Nola Field, age 12 


Once upon a time there lived a little 
worm. He lived with his mother in a 
hole in the ground. The hole in which 
he lived was under a small bush near a 
cinder road. This little worm’s name was 
Willy. 

One day Willy’s mother asked him to 
go to the store for her. The store was 
only four feet from his home, but that 
is quite a way for a worm as small as 
Willy. Willy consented to go, so his 
mother gave him her list and Willy went 
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down the cinder road. When he had gone 
only a little way, his many little feet 
began to ache, because the cinders were 
so hard and sharp. They hurt his feet 
so much that he went back home. He 
told his mother how much his feet ached. 
When he finished, his mother said she 
would try to help. She went out of the 
room and then returned. She put her old 
fur coat on Willy so the cinders could 
not hurt his feet and Willy started out 
again. As he went down the cinder road, 
he looked funny and fuzzy. And that’s 
how caterpillars were invented. 


My Kurrens 


By Charlotte Wilcox, age 12 


I named my kittens Fluff and Puff; 
They play around the house. 
When they see an object move, 
They think it is a mouse. 


Fluff is yellow, and Puff is black; 
They both have sharp claws; 

Puff has stripes across his back 

And stripes across his paws. 
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My Favorite SEAson 
By Sue Prater, age 10 


In. Autumn, the acorns fall off the trees, 

And little gray squirrels are as busy as 
bees. 

They’re gathering food that will last till 
Spring, 

When flowers will bloom, and small 
brooklets sing. 

Boys rake all the leaves, girls pile them 
up high. 

Fires crackle and pop, shooting smoke 
to the sky. 

Birds soon will fly South, where it’s sunny 
and warm, 

Safe from the snow, the sleet, and the 
storm. 

The tricks of the witches, bright colors 
of Fall, 


Make short golden hours the most fun 
of all. 


A CxHremunk’s Home in WINTER 
By Richard Sewell, age 12 


In a snow-covered stone wall, a tiny 
black hole—at least that’s the way it 
was in the moonlight. But as the sun 
came up and turned the snow to dia- 
monds, it was an oak door, the hinges 
and latch of which were wrought-iron. 
Inlaid deeply in the door was the name, 
“Chipper.” A few inches to one side, 
light streamed in through a diamond- 
paned window into the little chipmunk 
hall. Overhead, on the beams, sacks of 
corn, wheat, and other grains were hung. 
The floor was flag-stoned. At the oppo- 
site end of the hall from the window 
an archway led into another room. Little 
wooden stools were placed around a 
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mushroom. Across the room there was a 
door and beside it a fireplace. A fire 
crackled happily. A little chipmunk com- 
ing into the room took down a sack 
from the wall and emptied some ground, 
dried, last-year’s leaves onto the fire. 

In the kitchen, a pot swayed lazily 
before an open fire, giving off wonder- 
ful odors, as dried herbs, peas, corn, and 
potatoes boiled and bubbled gaily. There 
were corner cupboards in every corner 
of the kitchen, two stools, a flour keg, 
and a walnut-shell lantern imported from 
the South. Dyed straw woven tapestries 
hung on the walls. 

A curtain, dyed red with cardinal 
flower dye, separated the kitchen from 
the bedroom. The beds were simple, 
made of six or seven leaves piled on top 
of each other and sewed together as a 
mattress, then two layers of woven grass 
mats. This room also had a diamond- 
paned window. 





A Pirate Bop 


Bruce Brooks, age 13 
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A Passinc STREAM 
By Marjorie O’Neil, age 8 


Once I saw a little stream, 
How quickly it passed by. 

In it I saw a sparkling sunbeam, 
While on its banks I did lie. 


A Book Report 
By Carol Grund, age 11 


I have just finished reading a bio- 
graphy called “Millet Tilled the Soil.” 
It was written by Opal Wheeler and 
Sybil Deucher. The scene of the story 
is laid in Holland. The authors have 
written the life of the painter of “The 
Angelus.” 

The principal characters are Frangois 
Millet, a famous painter, and Monsieur 
Daumocel, Millet’s art teacher. 

Millet was a great lover of the fields. 
In Cherbourg when he was working 
with Monsieur Daumocel, Francois was 
up before daylight, hard at work copy- 
ing everything around him and drawing 
sketches of his home—the farmlands, the 
orchards, the sea, and workers in the 
fields. Bon Daumocel was pleased with 
his work. He had never before had a 
pupil who did not like to stop his work 
for meals or even to go to bed at night. 

The happy days at Cherbourg ended 
when Millet’s father died and he had to 
return to Holland. After enduring pov- 
erty and much suffering, there came a 
stroke of good fortune which brought 
Millet back to Cherbourg to work under 
even greater art masters than before. 

I liked this book because it was inter- 
esting and sad in parts. ; 








A Business ENTERPRISE 
By Saula Rubenz, age 12 


My friend Joan and I decided to earn 
some money last summer, so we set up 
a Kool-Aid stand on our front lawn. 
We took a wooden box with shelves and 
put a tablecloth on top of it. Then we 
mixed a package of strawberry-flavored 
Kool-Aid, sugar and water together in 
a pitcher, filled it up with ice-cubes, and 
placed it on our stand. Then we made 
another pitcherful out of grapejuice 
flavoring. After that we were ready for 
business. 

We sold our Kool-Aid for different 
prices. The little glasses cost a penny, 
the bigger glasses were two cents. And 
if you spent as high as three or four 
cents, you got a real big glassful, and a 
cookie went with it. 

One time a lady came by and gave us 
three cents, but instead of drinking any 
herself, she said we could. And once a 
little girl gave us a quarter so she could 
drink 25 one-cent glasses, but after she 
drank a penny glass, her brother came 
along and said the quarter she gave us 
was the iceman’s money. So we gave 
the little girl 24¢ back, because we didn’t 
want to keep money we didn’t earn, and 
besides her brother was bigger than we! 

Now, the first batch of drinks tasted 
pretty nice because we had plenty of 
ice-cubes in them, but the other batches 
were too warm, what with no ice-cubes, 
and as it was getting late, Joan and I 
finished the rest of the Kool-Aid. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITs: pint, py- 
thon, piebald, pilot, pipe, pine, pirate, 
pioneer, magpie, pike. 


STORY PARADE-JANUARY 
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OA Bowling Came 


1. Draw pictures of your pet ani- 
mals on rather heavy paper or thin 
















cardboard. Six or eight inches is 
a good size. Color these with cray- 
ons or tempera paint. Cut these 
out and stand them up on two snap 
clothespins. Make a cardboard 
background like a circus tent or 
fence. 


2. Arrange the animals in a line 
or an irregular group. Sit back 


about eight feet and try to knock 
the targets down with walnuts 
or marbles. Each player takes 
turns and score is kept. Make up 
a variety of rules. 
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Once Upon a Time 


Twenty-five years ago Whitman Publishing Company decided that 
every little boy and girl should have the opportunity to thrill to the 
pictures and stories of imaginary characters like the “Gingerbread 
Boy.” Through the creation of moderately priced mediums, this story 
and many, many others just as famous have reached millions of 
youngsters who might otherwise have missed the joy of reading them 
from their own books. Today, Whitman storybook products are known 


and loved the world over... they lead the field in quality and value. 


Warran Pususnuiwe Company 


Racine 
Wisconsin 

















MEET THE ARTIST 


YW)... she was a little girl, Gertrude Elliott looked forward to 
the wonderful day when she would be a grown-up lady, Miss Elliott. Now 
she is not only grown-up but has a husband and daughter and 
a lovely old farm home (she has drawn it on the endpapers 
of The Golden Dictionary), but still she signs the books she 
illustrates ““Miss Elliott.” 

Get a copy of Miss Elliott’s Golden Dictionary (Simon 
_ and Schuster publishes it) and try to draw a picture with 


lines as fine and delicate as hers. We can’t do it, but we think 





ae 


this love she has for small, bright, fragile things is what gives 
her fairy story illustrations their special charm. You can 
see this in her Favorite Tales of Long Ago (Random House), 
Peter Pan (Grosset & Dunlap), and Mother Goose (a Simon and Schuster 
Little Golden Book). Many of these pictures are lovely enough 





to frame. In fact we have tried it with great success. 








Artists & Writers Guild, Inc. 
New York Poughkeepsie 


Beautiful books for children 





| Spectal Christmas Offer! 


Walt Disney’s Picture Seals and Stickers 
Sent FREE with each subscription to 


| T DIS AND 
| STORIES 


































Plus an Attractive Gift Card Bearing Your Name 


Offering the best in entertainment, artwork, coloring, 
and readability, WALT DISNEYS’ COMICS and 
STORIES is TOPS in comic entertainment. Sub- 
scribe now and give your family the BEST. 


A 3-Year Subscription $2.50 (36 issues) 
(Free—108 Picture Stickers—i8 Picture Seals ) 


A 2-Year Subscription $1.75 (24 issues) 


(Free—72 Picture Stickers—12 Picture Seals) 


A1-Year Subscription $1.00 (12 issues) 


(Free—36 Picture Stickers—6 Picture Seals ) 








Mail to K. K. PUBLICATIONS Dept. 1SP. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Enclosed find ——. ibe covering a... __year subscription for Walt 4 


Disney’s Comics and Stories Special Christmas Offer. (For Canadian subscriptions, 
add 25c per year. Foreign subscriptions not accepted.) Send subscription plus 
Picture Seals and Stickers to: (please print) 
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Gift card to read from 
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Address 











